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own glory, we shall feel it a blessed privilege to 
retire from the engrossing scenes of life, and 
shutting out, as far as possible, the world and its 
many cares, wait in retirement of spirit before the 
Lord. As this is our concern, we believe that 
He will condescend to be very near to us, enrich- 
ing our hearts with his love and peace. 

The importance of love and unity, and the cul- 
tivation of that charity which thinketh no evil, 
butsuffereth long and is kind, was sweetly brought 
to view, and we were encouraged to cherish these 
feelings towards one another, to live in that love 
which God hath shed abroad in our hearts through 
Christ Jesus, in which love nothing is able to 
separate us from Him. 

A concern has been expressed at this time, as 
the deticiencies in the answers to some of the 
queries have been spread before us, that so little 
mention was made of “ care having been taken;’ 






our Father in Heaven, that we have been per- | and those holding the responsible ‘and important 
mitted again to assemble in a Yearly Meeting | appointment of overseers, have been earnestly ad- 
capacity, and to witness, from time to time, a por- | vised faithfully to labor, in a spirit of love and 
tion of his life-giving presence, whereby we have | in the meekness of wisdom, to convince the judg- 
been strengthened and comforted together, and | ment of our members individually, of the neces- 





enabled to transact the affairs that have come be- | sity of their coming up in practice to our Chris- 


fore us, in much harmony ; 
been drawn towards you, our beloved sisters, who 
are not with us on the present occasion, with a 
desire that you may be made, in some measure, 
partakers of the exercises of this meeting. 


The deficiencies that are recorded in the an-| 


swers to the queries from the several Quarterly 
Meetings, have, as in former years, called forth 
the expression of deep concern, and much tender 


counsel has been extended. We have been afresh | 


reminded of the necessity of attending our reli- 
gious meetings,—that it is our great and solemn 


duty to present ourselves before the Lord. “ For- | 


sake not the assembling of yourselves together,” 

was the exhortation of an apostle of the blessed | 
Redeemer, and also that we should present our 
bodies a living sacrifice before Him, which is our 
reasonable service. If things have their proper 
place, best things will be most prominent with 
us, and we shall be 
God that worship which is his due ; and though | 
discouragements may arise, still as our hearts are 


and our hearts have | 


concerned to render unto | 


given up to serve Him who created us for his’ 


tian principles and profession, that the precious 


| testimonies which the truth has given us to bear, 
| may be maintained. 


Mothers have been tenderly exhorted early to 
instil intothe minds of their children the first 
principles of religion ; to seek to bring them to 
| the Saviour; and in order to do this, we must 
| enter into a close examination of ourselves, and 
| strive, first of all, to have our hearts right in His 
sight, that as we can of ourselves do nothing, we 
| may availingly ask help of Him. It isa great 
| responsibility rightly to train these precious lambs 
whom God has given us, and to fit them, with 
| His blessing, for this life and for the life whiet 
is tocome. “In the morning sow thy seed, and 
| in the evening withhold not thy hand: for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good ;” 
and though we may not see the answer which we 
would desire, yet we have the evidence that our 
Heavenly Father is a God hearing prayer, and 
that he will in his own time bless, if we faint 
noc. 
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Mothers have also been advised to pass a little 
time with their beloved children, when they are 
about to retire to rest for the night ; encouraging 
them to a review of the occurrences of the day, 
and interceding for His assistance and His bless- 
ing for the time to come, who alone can preserve 
us, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

The subject of frequenting places of public 
amusement has been teelingly adverted to, and 
a fear has been expressed that some were in the 
practice-of attending those places, who might feel 
that they had not time to attend our religious 
meetings; and we have been admonished not to 
waste the precious moments, which are ever on 
the wing, in vain and trifling amusements. 

Parents, and those having young persons under 
their care, have been entreated to restrain them, 
as much as possible, from unprofitable reading, 
which is so abundant in the present day, and 
which has a tendency to draw the mind from the 
enjoyment of substantial truths, and to accustom 
them to the frequent and diligent reading of the 
sacred writings, which, through divine goodness, 
are given us for our instruction in righteousness; 
“that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” 

Interesting memorials from South Kingston 
Monthly Meeting, approved by Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, concerning our late beloved 
friends, Mary A. Robinson and Mary A. Col- 
lins ;—one from New Bedford Monthly Meeting, 
approved by Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, con- 
cerning our late beloved friend Hannah T. 
Taber ; and one from China Monthly Meeting, 
approved by Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting, con- 
cerning our late beloved friend Rachel W. Jones, 
have been read. These testimonies relating to 
our dear aged friends, who have long been as 
mothers in Israel, have brought their memories 
sweetly before us, and we desire that their dedi- 
cated lives and Christian example, may be re. 
membered with profit tous. As we make this 
record of those who are called from works to re- 
wards, we deeply feel the loss the church has 
sustained, and we are forcibly impressed with 
the solemn truth, that life is: passing rapidly 
away ; that in a short time,—and He alone, in 
whom is all knowledge, knoweth how short,—we 
too, who are here to-day, shall be removed from 
these changing scenes, to enter upon the realities 
of an eternal world. May we then, individually, 
be afresh incited by the example of these devoted 
servants, to seek to follow them as they followed 
Christ. ‘ 
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Interesting reports of our Boarding School | 


Committee and the Committee on Education have 
been read. The continued and increasing atten- 
tion given to the instruction of children and 
young persons, as set forth in these reports, is 
encouraging to us. 

We have had at this time, the aceeptable com- 
pany of our beloved friends Robert and Sarah 
Lindsey, from Great Britain, with other dear 


Friends from neighboring Yearly Meetings, whose 
gospel labors have been truly acceptable to us; 
and we feel that we have indeed cause to thank 
God and take courage that the feet of the mes- 
sengers have thus been turned towards us. 
Having disposed of the various important con- 
cerns of the church, that have claimed our at- 
tention, in great harmony and Christian unity ; 
under a sense of the mercy that has been ex- 
tended to us, from season to season, during the 
different sessions of this meeting, with reverent 
and grateful hearts we now separate in love, pro- 
posing to meet at this place, at the usual time, 
next year, if the Lord permit. 
Saran F. Topey, Clerk. 
nani 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


Most of those who were privileged to attend the 
late [London} Yearly Meeting seem to agree in 
thinking that there is evidence of increased vital- 
ity amongst us as a religious body. Of this encour- 
aging fact, which is indeed cause for thankful- 
ness, one striking proof was alluded to by the 
elerk—the devotedness evinced by many of our 
younger members in the work of First-day sehoo] 
instruction. In the prosecution of this work the 
Society of Friends as a body took comparatively 
little part antil about twenty years ago, although 
isolated schools conducted by Friends existed in 
some localities at the close of the last, and the 
beginning of the present century. In the year 
1847, however, an association of sehools then 
existing was formed at Birmingham for the pur- 
pose of mutual assistance, and for the general 
diffusion of information on the subject. The 
inaugural meetings were presided over by our 
lamented friend Joseph Sturge. Bristol has been 
the head-quarters of the association from its com- 
mencement; and the cause is much indebted to 
the ability and discretion which have marked 
the proceedings of the executive committee. 
During the last twelve years the schools have 
become much more numerous. In 1847 the 
number of scholars was less than 2,000; it is 
now nearly 4,000, under the care of 470 teach- 
ers. The anniversaries of the Association have 
added another attraetion to the general meetings 
of Ackworth School, and the fourth of a series 
of conferences of teaches from all parts of Eng- 
land was held at Liverpool under the presidency 
of Joseph Thorp, in the first month of the pres- 
ent year. The report of that conference lies 
before us. It forms a volume of 130 pages, re- 
plete not only with matter suggestive to the 
First-day School teacher, but also with mueh that 
is interesting to the general reader, and special- 
ly so to those who desire to promote the prosperity 
of our Society. Some, indeed, will be disposed 
to pronounce it to be one of the most hope- 
inspiring documents, in this respect, which have 
emanated from Friends for many years. 

As its price places it within the reach of every 
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one, we need not enter into any detailed exam- 
ination of its contents; yet we incline to throw 
before our readers a few thoughts which have 
been suggested by a perusal of the report itself, 
and the twenty essays contained in the Appendix. 
We were much struck with an observation made 
by a teacher from Birmingham, that with many 
of their scholars “the time of their entrance 
into the school had been the turning point of 
their lives. They had there found true friends 
to whom they could open their hearts and tell 
their troubles, with the assurance of kindness 
and sympathy.” Highly as we value the mere 
instruction in reading and writing which is com- 
municated by the teachers, we cannot help feel- 
ing that in thus entering into the troubles and 
difficulties of their scholars, and, as the same 
speaker said, “ gaining their affections,”’ they are 
conferring what is at least of equal importance. 
Nor is the advantage confined to the scholar ; the 
benefits to be derived by the teachers from this 
kind of intercourse are admirably sketched in 
the paper “On the Privileges of Teachers’ 
(pp. 76, 77). It has long appeared to us that 
whilst Friends have been most careful—and 
rightly so—to avoid unseasonably talking of re- 
ligious matters, or making our most solemn duties 
and engagements material for trifling conversa- 
tion, there has been some danger of our going to the 
other extreme, and neglecting that exhortation 
one of another which the inspired writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews recommends. We have 
thought that there has sometimes been a with- 
holding more than was meet in the way of pri 
vate or social communion respecting our common 
hopes and fears, our difficulties and our encour- 
agements. The beautiful language of the prophet 
Malachi has often occurred to our remembrance, 
with the desire that more of this blessing might 
be known amongst us: “Then they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name; and they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels ; and I will spare them, as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” Far be it from 
us to plead for any labored introduction of reli- 
gious topics; but we do long that those who 
have entered in all sincerity on the Christian 
course, who have known something of “ the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ,” may 
not shrink from confessing their Saviour before 
men; that no sense of their own unworthiness 
for His service may prevent their experiencing 
the truth of the promise, “He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” We believe 
that the work of a First-day school teacher is 
peculiarly adapted to afford openings for this 
kind of unobtrusive service, and that it has been 
helpful to the body in this very way—introducing 
young persons into feelings of concern for the 


welfare of others, and inspiring the desire to aid 
them on their heavenward journey. Of such 
endeavors it is eminently true, that “ to him that 
hath shall be given.” 

Nor can we fail to see that the engagements 
of a First-day school lead almost necessarily to a 
deeper searching of Scripture than is usual, to 
say the least, amongst persons, otherwise similar- 
ly circumstanced, who are not so engaged. We 
are disposed to maintain that the result of this 
will be found in an increase of intelligent attach- 
ment to those essential principles of Christian 
truth which distinguish the Society of Friends 
from other denominations. We allude to no 
mere conventialisms; if there be anything in 
our religious profession, as at present received 
amongst us, not defensible by Scripture testi- 
mony, we need neither expect nor desire that it 
should stand the test. But the serious, prayerful 
study of Scripture, undertaken in no cavilling 
spirit, but with the earnest desire that the en- 
quirer may be himself instructed, that he may be 
qualified to teach others, can never weaken the 
attachment of any one to that “ Quakerism” 
which is, as defined by Joseph John Gurney, 
“the religion of the New Testament, without 
addition, without diminution, and without com- 
promise.” Rather will it animate him with the 
desire to show to those whom it is his lot to in- 
fluence, the clear Scriptural grounds on which he 
bases his convictions—to point out to them the 
inconsistency of swearing for a Christian—the 
essentially anti-Christian character of war—the 
reality and importance of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit—and, to those whose age and intel- 
ligence permit it, the headship of Christ over 
his church, and his eternal high priesthood. We 
must confess we have much sympathy with some 
of the speakers at the Conference, who feared we 
were not aggressive enough—who thought that 
there was a call upon us no longer to remain inac- 
tive, while so large a proportion of our neighbors 
and countrymen had not accepted Christ as their 
Saviour,—and when of many of them it may be 
said, that they have never had the way of salva- 
tion fully brought before them. Well do we 
know that regeneration is the work of the Holy 
Spirit of God—that until He is pleased to 
breathe into our souls the breath of spiritual 
life, no human instrumentality can awake those 
who are “ dead in trespasses and sins ;” that, as 
Cowper has beautifully said,— 

“In vain thy creatures testify of Thee, 
Till Thou proclaim Thyself.”’ 
But all experience confirms the testimony of 
Scripture, that the appointed means by which 
the Holy Spirit is pleased to effect this great 
change, is the message of glad tidings contained 
in the New Testament, the wondrous story of the 
life, sufferings and death of Jesus of Nazareth. 
When He himself was interrogated by Nicodemus 
on the subject of the new birth—when the mas- 
ter of Israel queried, “How can these things 
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be?” the only answer given him was one point- 
ing directly to the cross,—“ And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” And his great apostle inquires,— 
“ How shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?’ We do not wish to shrink from 
continuing the quotation: “ And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” but neither do we 
hesitate to express our belief that not a few 
of our beloved young friends have as truly a 
commission from their Master to “ preach” “his 
gospel—to proclaim to the ignorant, the neglect- 
ed, the depraved, his message of peace and love, 


as any recognized minister in our own or any 


other Society. They may not be endowed with 
the gift of prophecy —they may not all feel called 
upon to exercise their gift of teaching in the as- 
semblies of the church for worship—but we are 
persuaded that many of the teachers in our First- 
day schools are doing the work of evangelists, in 
dependence on Him who has called them to that 
work, and who will assuredly qualify them for 
it. And has not this talent long lain idle amongst 
us asachurch? Has not the want of this been 
one great cause of our declining numbers, and | 
“want of influence upon the masses?” Have 


we not, in a Society capacity, too much _restrict- 
ed the work of the ministry to the exercise of 
the gift of prophecy, and overlooked the “ di- 


versities of gifts,” received from “that one and 
the self-same spirit?” Is there not a place and | 
a service in our section of the Christian church | 
for the evangelists, pastors and teachers, as well 
as for the prophets? And if there be, as we 
think there is, an increasing disposition amongst | 
us to recognize these facts, may we not justly | 
attribute this improvement in no small measure 
to the influence of First-day-school experience | 
upon our younger members? We are inclined | 
to answer this question also in the affirmative, | 
and further to remark, that the full recognition | 
on the part of the church of all these instru- 
mentalities, would do more than anything else 
towards the solution of the confessedly difficult 
problem, so ably treated in one of the essays, | 
“How to maintain influence over First-day 
scholars after they have left school.” We fear 
that in some quarters our church action has been 
practically directed to “the perfecting of the 
saints,” in forgetfulness of the other department 
of the work of the ministry, “the edifying of the 
body of Christ,” the building up, stone by stone, 
of that holy temple in which all believers “are 
builded together for a habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” 

But we must pause; the pamphlet before us 
is one of that highly suggestive character that it 
is difficult to confine our observations within due 
limits ; yet we must briefly notice one or two of 
the papers which embody views rather more open 


,the connexion of the 


to question hina those to which we have Tinie 
alluded. We could have wished that the report 
itself had been a little fuller, in respect to the 
discussion on the Essay on “ Rewards.” The 
writer of that paper seems to consider, that to 
hold out the expectation of any reward for good 
conduct is, necessarily, demor: ilizing to the 
scholar. We do not assent to this position. The 
moral government of the world is, itself, em 
phatically a government involving rewards and 
punishments. The writer would scarcely insinu- 
ate that the Mosaic law was a demoralizing in- 
stitution ; and yet its sanctions were exclusively 
temporal rewards and punishments. The whole 
question of rewards—whether to give any or 
none—if they are given, of what kind they 
should be, and by whom bestowed, is, we sub- 
mit, a question of expediency merely. Where 
good teaching, able government, and kindly in- 
fluence are found in full operation in a school, 
rewards will be, for the most part, unnecessary ; 
and where they are retained, the more they can 
be divested of a mercenary character, the better; 
but we cannot see that there is anything de 
grading toa boy in being provided with some 
extra gratification, as a mark of his teacher's ap- 
probation of his conduct. 

Into the examination of the papers on Corporal 
Punishment we will not enter; both sides of the 
question are ably presented, and the minute of 
the Conference on the subject fully embodies our 
own judgment respecting it. The two essays on 
Temperance cause with 
First-day schools will, we hope, commend then- 
selves to the mind and heart of every teacher in 
the Society. Whether by the organization of 


| Bands of Hope, or by less systematic efforts, it 


is much to be desired that the vast influenc: 
possessed by our young friends should be brought 
to bear, with due consideration for the difficulties 
of those addressed, on the side of Total Absti- 
nence. 

In conclusion, we would venture to commend 
to the consideration of the teachers themselves. 
during this period of prosperity, the very ap pro 
priate cautions of the Secretary to the Associa 
tion, in his introductory address to the Confer 
ence. (Report, p.5.) We wili only add, that 
we cordially unite, also, with the sentiments 
expressed by the President at the close of the 
deliberations, as follows :— 

“In the presence of such an assembly of 
earnest young persons, amongst whom so healthy 
a tone of doctrine and sentiment ap ypeared to 
prevail, he could not readily believe in the ap 
proaching decay of the Society of Friends. On 
the contrary, he entertained the humble trust 
that there were better days in store for us. He 
believed that a precious work was on the wheel. 
and trusted that nothing would be permitted to 
mar it.”—London Friend. 
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Be rather bountiful than expensive.— Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. of potions “a. untiring drilling in elementary 
“A SAFE HOUSE TO SLEEP IN.” studies at schools from which Students are sent 
to Haverford. The elements of English speech, 
and of composition, are very often much ne- 
glected; a thorough knowledge of Geography, and 
of the outlines of History, is frequently wanting 
{in Students, who are otherwise fairly prepared 
for admission. It is almost impossible to acquire 
quieted. The following would seem to argue ee ee noun i ie — 
that there are “ houses of prayer” in which it Sees oF. 0 Cuiee Cone, See nee 
Y often is, that with respectable attainments in the 
Classics and Mathematies, Students leave College 
| unprepared to use their learning efficiently for 
| want of these necessary elements ‘of a sound edu- 
cation. 
It is greatly to be feared, that in many schools 
an anxiety to press rapidly forward to higher 
| studies, is undermining the efficiency of elemen- 
| tary training, and thus the increased facilities for 
-|an enlarged course of study become detrimental 
|to many of those whom they were designed to 
benefit. If any thing has been demonstrated by 
our experience, it is the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of combining in one Institution thorough 
oe elementary teaching, with broad, comprehensive 
Report of the Managers of Haverford College, instruction in the higher branches of knowledge. 
read at the Annual Meeting, Fifth month 9th, | These duties belong to different classes of minds, 
1859. and should be assigned to different schools. In 
the attempt to combine them, one or the other 
almost invariably fails ; and superficial knowledge 
The Managers Report : — producing its natural results, weakness and an 
That the reputation of the College, as an ably | over-estimate of their own powers are very likely 
conducted Institution, has, during the past year, | to distinguish Students who have been subjected 
been sustained. The instruction has been labori-| to such a course. It is greatly to be desired, that 
ous, thorough and comprehensive. The Students|in the schools under the care of Friends, the 
have, with few exceptions, shown much interest | foundation of Elementary Education should be 
in their studies, and rendered willing aid in the] enlarged and deeply laid; and that the course of 
support of the Discipline. instruction should be such as thoroughly to pre- 
The average number in attendance has been| pare Students to enter Haverford College. There 
674. It is gratifying to find that the dispos is little reason to believe, that more than one in- 


Under the above caption the Review some 
months ago copied an article concerning a travel- 
om who, having put up for the night with a fami- 
ly of questionable appearance, suffered from im 
aginary danger of personal safety ; until find- 
ing himself in “a house of prayer,” his fears were 


is not spiritually “safe to sh ep 


“Though a gracious Providence giveth his be- 
loved slee P and all things richly to enjoy, yet 
time and place should be regarded. There are 
persons who meet at the sanctuary for the pur- 
pose of transacting temporal busine ss, or who go 
to sleep during service; thereby grieving their 
brethren and giving place to the devil. 

Yet tis lamentably true that there are church | 
sleepers even among loud professors, some of! 
whom, provided they ‘get their nap out’ in 
time for it, will join in with tag and help 
through with the closing services.” 8. 


TO HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


to complete the course of study increases, the| stitution of this grade can be sustained by our 
more advanced classes being unusually full. The} Religious Society on this continent; and were a 
Academical Department has been efficiently con-| concurrent action pursued by the different schools, 
ducted ; yet the inconvenience of connecting with | with improved elementary training and reference 
a ( lollege a class for elementary instruction, con-| to our course, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
tinues to be felt. It offers inducements to pa-| (College might be more generally filled with 
rents to send their sons to the Institution at an| members of our own religious Society, and that 
age when they had better be under parental dis-| comprehensive scholarship would more abound 
cipline, and it renders necessary a degree of re-| amongst us. 

straint, which must be maintained by rules ap-| The subject of religious instruction has claimed 
plicable to all the Students ; while a less restric-| the attention of the Faculty, the usual weekly 
tive discipline would otherwise be needed. For} Scriptural recitations having been kept up, in ad- 
these and other reasons it is quite desirable, that | dition to the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures 
Students should be well prepared for the Third|in the f family. For the purpose of aiding the 
Junior Class, before entering College, and that| Officers in the religious reading on First-day 
the Academical Department be dispensed with, | afternoon, several members of the B oard, acting 
or maintained as a separate institution. It is| by appointment of a standing committee on this 
hoped that the time may not be distant, when} subject, have mostly attended on these occa- 
this change can be effected. It may be remarked, | sions. 

however, in this connection, that one of the im-} Our friends Joseph and Anne Jones having 
pediments in the way of rightly conducting ourjresigned the stations of Superintendent and 
Institution, and especially in the promotion of Matron, Jesse H. and Phebe M. Haines have 
thorough scholarship, i is to be found in the want‘ been appointed to succeed them, and entered on 
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their duties about the middle of the Fourth 
month. 

The Board have not been unmindful of the) 
importance of securing the services of a competent | 
Friend as a Principal of the College. Although 
no arrangements have been matured for this pur- 
pose, they trust that at an early period such an | 
appointment may be made. 

In accordance with the design mentioned in 
our last report, the Board has taken the manage- | 
ment of the farm mto its own hands, and our 
friends Isaac and Rachel S. Craft have been ap- 
pointed to have the oversight of it, and to provide 
accommodations for visitors at the Farm House. 
The very comfortable provision thus made for 
those who have occasion to visit the College will, 
it is hoped, relieve the Institution from a burden 
which has entailed an unnecessary expense upon 
it, and added to the cares of the Officers. Much 
difficulty having been experienced by the Pro- 
fessors in obtaining suitable accommodation for 








to acertain place. “Qh,” said he, “I am just 
going there, and if you will accompany me I will 


show you the way.” As they walked along he 
related something of his own history. He said 
he had been blest with a wife and numerous 
family, whom he saw laid one after another in 
the silent grave, till but one daughter was left to 
him. She was lovely—all that a father’s heart 
could wish—and he made her his idol. When 


| just entering on womanhood, she too was taken 


from him. He said he then felt as if no sorrow 
was like his sorrow, hardened his heart, and, ar- 
raigning the justice of God, absented himself 
from public worship, spending his sabbaths in 
solitary and gloomy wanderings. On one of 
these occasions he was overtaken by heavy rain, 
and could find no place for shelter but a small 
country meeting-house of the Society of Friends. 
There was no porch, so that, on opening the 
door, he found himself among the assembled 
worshippers, and took the nearest seat. The 


their families in the vicinity of the College, the| silence surprised and impressed him; at length 
Board has erected, on a lot adjoining the lawn, aja woman Friend arose and said, “ Brethren, we 
neat stone dwelling house, which is now occupied | sometimes make our children our idols, and then 
by one of them; and at a moderate rent netts to| God, in mercy to our souls, takes them from us.” 


the Association 6 per cent. on its cost. A por- 
tion of the principal of the Fund has been used 
to pay the expense of this building, and the 
whole of the rents accruing from this and another 
cottage, similarly occupied, will be placed to the 
credit of its income. 

The number of Students educated at the ex-| 
pense of the Fund, during the year, has been 
seven ; of those who have received the benefit of 
this endowment in former years, a very large pro- 
portion are now usefully employed as teachers in 
schools, under the care of Friends. ‘The experi- 
ence of every year increases the sense which the 
Board entertains of the great usefulness of this 
provision, and they would again urge upon their 
fellow members the importance of adding to the 
Fund for gratuitous instruction. As well in the 
elementary and higher schools, as in social cir- 
cles, the influence of those who have thus been 
enabled to complete the course at Haverford, has 
been found to be highly beneficial, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the instruction now given in 
some important branches of learning at Friends’ 
schools, could have been imparted unless by the | 
aid thus supplied. 

By direction of the Managers, 
CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary. 
5th mo. 6th, 1859. 


——_—_—_2 «ge —_ 





“ HARDEN NOT YOUR HEARTS.” 


Seated by a lady on the deck of a steamer on 
a lovely day in the Fifth month last, our con- 
versation gradually assumed a serious character, | 
and we spoke of the various means which God 
employs to tura the hearts of sinners to Himself. 
A stranger in , She one day inquired of a 
gentleman, whom she accidentally met, the way 





She resumed her seat, and the meeting ended in 
silence. He longed to hear more and to con- 
verse with the Friend after the meeting—neither 
wish was gratified—“ But,” said he, “ the words 
spoken were as nails fastened in a sure place ;” 
they proved the means of softening his heart, 
and he could acknowledge that he had found 
peace in his Saviour, and he now longed to win 
souls to Christ.—London Friend. 


a“ oi 
For Friends’ Review. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The following remarks, copied from the Lon- 
don Friend of last month, will serve to elucidate 
the views entertained on a subject which has 
received much serious and anxious consideration 
amongst Friends in England. 

“The Yearly Meeting of 1859 must be regarded 
as an important one in the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends. It has definitely affirmed the 
Yorkshire proposition on our marriage regula- 
tions, thus gently extending the hand of Chris- 
tian encouragement to the ‘ Borderers’ on our 
little church ; and it has favorably entertained a 
proposal so to modify the fourth Query, as that 
the disciplinary enquiry addressed to our own 
members should rest simply on the general 
grounds of Christian duty. 

“The arguments in favor of the change in our 
marriage regulations have been so often and so 
ably placed before most of our readers, that we 
forbear even to touch upon them on the present 
occasion. It was well remarked in the Yearly 
Meeting that, in the warmth of discussion, both 
the evils of our present system, and the advan- 
tages of the proposed change, had, probably, 
been exaggerated. We cannot, however, conceal 
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our own sotichetion at t the ‘pleention of our 
stringent rules on the subject of marriage, nor 
our warm desire that it may conduce to the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of the individuals im- 
mediately concerned, and increase the strength 
of the body at large. 

“In reference to the proposed alteration in the 
fourth Query, we may acknowledge that we felt 
much sympathy with those Friends who ex- 
pressed a sense of humiliation, that so much 
time had to be devoted to the consideration of the 
comparatively unimportant questions of dress and 
language, time which they thought might have 
been spent more for our own good, and more for 
the glory of God. Yet we must confess that 
these matters have acquired a place in some 
minds, which demands for them an attentive 
consideration. In the religious course of many 
humble and devoted followers of the Saviour 
amongst us, a conformity to the ‘ peculiarities’ 
of Friends has marked the period when they 
became, with earnestness of heart, conformed to 
the will of their Lord and Master. In recent 
times, the examples of our late beloved Friends, 
J. J. Gurney and Elizabeth Fry, are familiar to 
us all. To them, and to many others, ‘ plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel,’ were no mere 
conventional usages, but a part, as we may well 
believe, of the discipliae by which their obedi- 
ence was tested, and their love was proved. But 
does it, therefore, follow, that the church must 
enquire into the exact manner (for this is the 
question really at issue) in which its members 
individually carry out, in the details of daily 
life, the simplicity and moderation, sincerity and 
truthfulness, humility and self-denial, which, as 
is admitted by all, should characterize the disci- 
ple of Christ? Have we not largeness of heart 
enough to believe that, in various branches of 
conduct, some may be led in one way and some 
in another? Ought we not to be satisfied with 
leaving to the conscience of each individual the 
precise mode of carrying out the testimony, re- 
joicing if we can witness in each an acknow- 
ledgment that we are not our own, but are bought 
with a price? For whilst the conviction of this 
truth works in each heart, through the enlight- 
ening power of the Holy Spirit, its own legiti- 
mate results, those results may yet vary in their 
outward manifestations. 

“It is, therefore, precisely because we would 
fain hope that a Query, modified in general ac- 
cordance with the views which appeared to pre- 
vail in the Yearly Meeting, would direct our 
attention to the all- embracing requirements of 
vital Christianity, and avoid the danger of our 
dwelling too exclusiv ely on certain forms of dress 
and language, that we look back with some satis. 
faction on the deliberations of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1859, and forward with some hope to 
those of 1860. 

“Tf we could each one be brought to feel and 


say,‘ 1 do thus and thus because I dare not 
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transgress my personal convictions of individual 
duty,’ rather than merely ‘ because J am unwil- 
ling to become an exception to the rules of the 
Society,’ we need none of us regret the removal 
of a few words, however precious in the eyes of 
some, from our fourth Query. 

“ For the views of many who are unable to see 
any advantage in the proposed change, we wish, 
at the same time, to express our sincere regard. 
We can well understand the feelings of some of 
our members, who may have made many sacri- 
fices, and passed through many trials, in con- 
forming to practices which they regard as part of 
their religious duty. We trust “that nothing 
which may occur will induce any amongst us to 
abandon that which appears to be their duty. To 
our own Master we must stand or fall. 

“Those, on the other hand, who desire the 
change, those who in their practice disregard 
our ‘ peculiarities of dress and language,’ should 
very seriously consider that it rests with them to 
show, by their ‘religious life and conversation 
consistent with our Christian profession,’ that 
their motives are not those of the worldly- 


minded, who seek a liberty which the Gospel 
does not allow, and that humility, truthfulness 
and simplicity, in deed and word, are as dear to 
them as to those who are more markedly different 
from the world around them. 

‘¢ And, in conclusion, we shall all do well to re- 
member that Queries are not likely effectually to 


regulate the conduct of our members, except so 
far as their own convictions go along with them. 
Our friend Thomas Pumphrey truly said that 
the Queries do not in any way create our obliga- 
tions to Christian duties, which would remain 
unaltered if all the Queries were swept away. 
Whilst, therefore, it is right that we should 
endeavor so to frame them as to meet the due 
requirements of Christian discipline, it is of far 
more consequence that we should all earnestly 
strive to live as becometh the Gospel of Christ.” 


~~ —~t)8r 


LOGICAL CONSISTENCY. 

There is a large class of men in the Northern 
States who cannot be called Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists, and whom he would not own—who, in 
their intense dislike to slavery, say and do some 
inconsistent things. 

They say the slaveholder takes without any 
fair compensation the avails of the toil of his 
slave; and some are ready to say the slavehold- 
er is a robber or thief on this account. But if 
this were true, and the old maxim is true that 
the partaker is as bad as the thief, how can such 
men use the cotton and sugar of which they say 
the slave is robbed ? Yet how few of them ab- 
stain from using ! Kither the charge of robbery 
thus made should be retracted, or they should 
refuse to partake of the plunder, or in any event 
be modest enough to remain silent. 

As a relief to the consciences of such as sin- 
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cerely hold these sentiments, we call attention 
to the coffee and sugar lately imported from 
Liberia, now in our market, and suggest that by 
encouraging other settlements along the coast, 
even cotton may be added to the importations 
from Africa, in quantities to meet their wants. 
Even a little higher price might be paid to secure 
a principle, and aid the free-labor efforts of Li- 
beria.— Colonization Journal. 
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SEPARATION OF THE SECEDERS AT POPLAR 
Ringe, New Yorx.—It is probably known to 
most of our readers, that a few years since some 
of the members of New York Yearly Meeting, 
feeling dissatisfied with the continuance of reli- 
gious fellowship between that meeting and the 
Yearly Meeting of New England, and desiring 
to connect themselves with the seceding body at 
Newport, withdrew from the several meetings to 
which they belonged, principally within the 
Quarterly Meetings of Scipio, Ferrisburg and 
Farmington, and opened a small meeting with 
the title of “New York Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., 
N.Y.” They have been in unity and corres- 
pondence with the separate Yearly Meetings at 
Newport, (R. I.) and Nottingham, (Md.) and 
also with a small number of persons in Iowa, who 
have seceded from the Society there, but, we be- 
lieve, have not attempted to organize a Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Poplar Ridge Meeting has also repeatedly 
addressed Epistles to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to the “ Hoyle Meeting” in Ohio, but 
they have not been received, although por- 
tions of the members of these meetings have 
earnestly desired to enter into a correspondence, 
and strenuously advocated it, particularly in 
Ohio, where there has been great danger of a 
division on this question. 

For several months past there have been 
rumors of dissension among the members of the 
separate Monthly Meeting at Scipio, and it now 
appears that divisions have occurred in the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings at that place, 
and that the Yearly Meeting at Poplar Ridge 
separated in the Fifth month last, into two 
bodies, each claiming to be New York Yearly 
Meeting. 
dress to its own members and to Friends where- 












ever situated; and the Meeting for Sufferings, 
representing the other body, has published an 
answer; each party professing to give an account 
of the origin and progress of the difficulties 
which resulted in separation. 

Both parties freely indulge in crimination and 
recrimination ; charges are made of manifesting 
“a spirit of usurpation and misrule ;” “a disor- 
ganizing spirit ;” “ making the discipline, which 
is designed for the purification and preservation 
of the Church, an instrument of oppression ;” 
encouraging “a forward and unsanctified minis- 
try ;” assuming“ the whole control in the Church, 
disregarding the expressions of others, and re- 
fusing their names on appointments.” “ Many of 
those occupying high stations in the Society as 
members of the Select Meeting,” says one party, 
“did not bow to the Lord, and suffer Him to 
rule and reign ; but, for the most part, introduced 
into that meeting those who were not qualified for 
such stations, keeping out those whom the Lord 
had anointed and appointed for them ; and this 
state of things has been cause of sorrow to the 
truly exercised ones.” * * * “It is not strange 
that such elders, as above alluded to, not being 
able to recognize the life in messages delivered 
by a living, gospel minister, should judge of the 
words according to their own apprehension, and 
call them unsound: this was actually done, and 
exceptions sent up in the answers to the Queries 
of the Select Meeting, on account of the alleged 
unsoundness.” 

Painful as it is thus to expose the workings of 
a “disorganizing spirit” amongst those in any 
way connected with our religious Society, we 
deem it a duty to give the information to our 
readers. This state of things is the result of a 
departure from the acknowledged principles of 
our religious Society, and from the exercise of 
true Christian charity, in humility and love. 
Earnestly do we desire the restoration of those 
who have been drawn away, and also of such 
amongst us as are standing opposed to the unity 
and harmony of the several branches of our 
| Society. 

——- 


Diep, on the 10th of 7th mo. last, Josepu Corriy, 
Sr., an Elder of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind., 
in the 86th year of his age. 

| ——, Near Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 20th 
of 6th mo. last, in the 26th year of her age, MARTHA 
| Cox, wife of William Cox, and daughter of Evan 


One of these bodies issued an Ad-| 44 Levender Jessup, a member of Milford Monthly 


Meeting—leaving the consoling hope that her end 
was peace. 
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Memoir of John Griscom, LL.D. 
the New York High School; 
vention of Pauperism; the House of Refuge ; and 
other institutions. Compiled from an Autobiogra- | 
phy and other sources, by Joun H. Griscom, M. D. 
N. York: Carter & Brothers. Pp. 427. 


, with an account of 
Society for the Pre- 


This filial tribute is performed modestly and | 


in good taste. It traces the career from boyhood | 
of our late esteemed friend, his connection with 
the formation of the House of Refuge, the 
American Bible Society, &c.;—his services in 
the cause of science and education, and shows 
how the intellectually strong man softened, as 
he neared the better land, into the humble Chris- 
tian, placing his sole reliance upon the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, and pointing the attention 
of those who visited him to this only safe de- 
pendence. Commending our readers to the 
volume before us for the biographical incidents, 
we copy therefrom some of the closing paragraphs, 
consisting of extracts from several tributes. 
From the “ Burlington Gazette, March 5th, 


1852,” the following passages, the commencement | 


and conclusion of an extended 
tracted :— 


notice, are ex- 

‘Last week we delayed our press to notice, in 
a few brief, imperfect words, the death—let us 
rather say ‘the entrance into life’-—of Professor 
Griscom. Since then, it was our mournful priv- 


ilege to attend his funeral, at the Friends’ Meet- | 
. . . | 
ing House, where tributes to his exalted worth 


were appropriately borne, with edifying deduc- 
tions for the instruction of the large audience, 
composed, in part, of the Trustees, Teachers, and 


several hundred children of the public Schools. | 


It is deeply felt by the people of Burlington, 
that an honored benefactor has departed from 
their midst, and it is clearly our duty to spread 
before our readers a view, though a cursory one, 
of the leading facts of his personal history.’ 

* * x x * * 


“In the Bible and Temperance Societies, as 
an occasional scientific lecturer, and in various 
ways, he has labored usefully 
the crowning work of the evening of his day has 
been in the cause of Education, in which he had 


amongst us ;—but 


been so long an acknowledged veteran. Through 
his agency, with the honorable and hearty co- 
operation of other citizens, the Public School 
system, which before had but obscurely the 
poor mockery of ‘a name to live,’ was galvanized 
into life. The work of thorough re-organization 
was undertaken with an enlightened, calm, de- 
termined energy and completeness which aston- 
ished all, and, in the result, delighted all. We 
ask our readers to pause, with us, and reflect upon 
the present condition of our Schools, and upon 
the race of children who, within a very few 
years, have risen into honorable manhood and 
womanhood to call him blessed; and with us 
they will thank our Father who is in heaven, 
that the evening of Dr. Griscom’s life was spent 
in our beloved city. 
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‘But, as was said elsewhere, the great event 
, 5 


Of his history is, that through the mercies of 


God in Christ Jesus, in whom he most surely 
believed, and on whose merit his sole reliance 
and claim were placed, he has ‘ received the end 
of h is fuith, even the salvation of his soul.’ 

“We will not seek at this moment, when tears 
are freshly and copiously flowing, to ask that we 
may tell the incidents of Grace which hallowed the 


/sacred privacy of ‘the chamber where the good 


man met his fate.” We know that to him Christ 
was precious—that he received from Him, to use 
our friend’s own words, ‘ unspeakable peace’— 
a legacy not given as the world gives. We know 
that such was his heavenly min ‘edness,—his 
child-like tenderness of spirit—that it was a 
comfort and a profit to sit beside him; and as 
we gazed upon his remains, venerable and pecu- 
liarly beautiful in death, we desired for ourselves, 
and we may be permitted to breathe the prayer 
for all our readers, that our last days may be like 
unto his.”’ 

His highly esteemed friend and former col- 
league, Dr. John W. Francis, who, with profound 


| historic lore, and active ond eloquent mind, is 


wont to delight his auditors with vivid sketches 
of the scenes and persons of the past, on a recent 
occasion, in a review of the history of medical 
teaching in New York, thus discoursed : 

‘ Where is the record of the numerical forces 
which once crowded the Hall of the late John 
Griscom, for a succession of nearly thirty years ? 
and who can estimate the vast benefits which 
chemical philosophy received, by the lucid and able 
expositions of that pre-eminently distinguished 
teacher? I have been derelict in not before pre- 


senting to your generous contemplation the char- 


acter of this eminent citizen and upright man. 
His life, amidst trying incidents and various 
vicissitudes, was a great success in the cause of 
humanity and knowledge. He was a native of 
New Jersey, and born in 1774, just at the dawn 
of our revolutionary struggle; he received what 
has been affirmed with truth—a log-school-house 
education. Defective as it was, he made amends 
for his most pressing wants; by untiring indus- 
try, and by a rich sagacity, he overcame all ob- 
stacles to his improvement. He seemed never 
to meddle with anything but knowledge: his 
recreation was change of study. The amount 
of his acquistion was such, that at the age of 
eighteen, he commenced teaching. In 1793, he 
repaired to Philadelphia, where he entered the 
‘Friends’ Academy,’ established by William 
Penn; the yellow fever, however, scattered that 
institution, and the teacher, William Waring, 
died of the pestilence. In 1794, Griscom set- 
tled in Burlington, New Jersey, and took charge 
of the Friends’ Monthly Meeting School, with 
three pupils; from which beginning he reared 
a great institution. While in Philadelphia, he 
attended the chemical lectures of Prof. Wood- 


| house, a man of genius, and an instructor whose 
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fame was such that the ostracized philosopher, 
Dr. Priestley, was often one of his audience. In 
1807, Griscom chose New York as the theatre of 
his action, and in the fall of that year received 
such countenance, that he opened a course of 
public teaching in chemical philosophy. His 
success was so great, that he prepared for a more 
extensive demonstration of his peculiar talents. 
He now erected a large lecture room in Little 
Greene street; imported ample apparatus from 
Allen of London, and at the commencement of 
the winter session of 1808, his projected winter 
course was listened to by an audience such as 
had never before assembled for a like purpose in 
New York. His opening address was a triumph. 
The leading teachers of divers seminaries were 
present; the professors of the rival schools of 
physics were there congregated; and Hosack 
and Miller, Seaman and Bruce, with Dewitt, I 
remember to have seen listening to the con- 
scientious instructor with delight. He had great 
simplicity and clearness in diction. Such an 
auditory was competent authority to give renown 
to his maiden effort; he was at once pronounced 
a man of acquirements, and an able and lucid 
teacher. It was apparent that he had chosen a 
theme congenial with his mental reflections, — 
that chemistry was that branch of science which 
to him had special charms above other depart- 
ments of physical study. The nitrous oxide of 





Davy, moreover, had now become a topic of 
popular consideration, and many, doubtless, 
crowded the lecture room to witness its extraordi- 
nary influence, who otherwise before might have 
had little desire to encounter the intricacies of 
chemical investigation. For thirty years Dr. 
Griscom was the acknowledged head of all 
teachers of chemistry among us, and its great 
expositor. Benjamin Dewitt, a scholar and a 
man of superior talents, was, indeed, at the time 
of Dr. Griscom’s first essay, a professor of the 
same branch in the newly created College of | 
Physicians and Surgeons, but a marvellous in- 
dolence seemed to obtain a mastery over him. 
Asa colleague in Rutgers’ Medical College, I 
know that Dr. Griscom’s teachings, and his ex- 
periments, were appreciated at no common esti- 
mate, both by the professors and by the classes. 
“Tt deserves to be stated that this conscien- 
tious professor kept pace with the flood of light 
which Davy, Murray, Gay Lussac, and Thenard 
and others shed on the progress of chemical 
philosophy at that day, and that the vexed ques- 
tions on chlorine, the compound nature of 
muriatic acid, the Bakerian lectures, and the 
many other novelties which the new nomencla- 
ture of the time introduced, received from Dr. 
Griscom that attention which his pledges to his 
students, and his honest purposes through life, 
imposed on his labors. He had the satisfaction 
to see the rewards of his great toilin the progress 


the simplicity of his manner and his unostenta” 
tious life, were the characteristics which marked 
him. In brief, he had an easy and manly 
rhetoric, and he evinced a clear and distinct 
comprehension. He was incapable of any un- 
generous sentiment, and was cherished with regard 
by every order of students. As an exemplar of 
the venerable Society of Friends, to which he 
was most devotedly attached, he exercised a 
dominant influence in the circle of that class of 
Christian professors. He was largely sustained 
by that faith which William Penn, the apostle 
of Quakerism, promulgated—‘No Cross, No 
Crown.’ Dr. Griscom often reminded me of 
John Dalton, the founder of the Atomic theory ; 
if to Dalton is justly due the high merit of dis- 
covery and elucidation, we are not to overlook 
the Herculean services which Griscom performed 
to advance the great study among our American 
youth. He fully perceived its vast importance 
to the arts, to medicine, and to the great business 
of life. His religious culture was extensive. 
The latter years of his life were passed at 
Burlington, the city of his first triumphs, where 
his efforts in promoting knowledge had long 
secured him the highest consideration,—and 
here he died, in 1852, at the advanced age of 
nearly 78 years; thus demonstrating the bless- 
ings reserved for those who walk by faith, with 
purity of conduct, and the saving regimen of 
temperance. 

“To form a more exact idea of Dr. Griscom’s 
character and mental discipline, 1 ought to re- 
cord the important services he achieved in be- 
half of general education ; his co-operation with 
Thomas Eddy, Isaac Collins and Samuel Wood, 
in the promotion of public schools; his early 
suggestions and the support he gave to the or- 
ganization of the House of Refuge; his aid to 
the unfortunate Joseph Lancaster, a name never 
to be omitted in the annals of human progress. 
He maintained a wide correspondence with the 
philosophical and the benevolent abroad, and 
with his intimate friend, the now venerable 
Silliman, and the late Professor Hare, of Phila- 
delphia. His writings are to be found in the 
medical and philosophical journals of his time.” 

The conclusion of this Memoir can be given 
in no more appropriate language than the follow- 
ing, extracted from a public communication from 
the pen of another valued friend, Theodore L. 
Cuyler, with whom, though greatly his junior 
in years, and entertaining different sectarian 
views, he was wont to converse with great pleas- 
ure on religious and other topics. 

“ Another of our patriarchs has fallen—and a 
life which we could ill afford to lose from among 
us, has mingled itself with the higher life of a 
better world. With the sadness of one who 
hears of the death of a father, have we just 
heard of the death of the venerated John Gris- 


. . °-¢ . | ° . . 
of the science among us. His calm spirit, his|com, of Burlington. He had lived to the ripe 
deliberate and grave utterance, his exact diction, ! old age of seventy-seven; and was ‘ gathered as 
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a shock of corn cometh in its season.’ He had 
wrought out his work, and wrought it well. To 
the last he was the simple, childlike, humble 
man of God—full of philanthropy—full of zeal 
in that cause of education to which he had given 
so much of his life—full of ardor for the welfare 
of his race—and full of sympathy with every 
Christian scheme of benevolence. * * * * 

“Over the grave of such a man as John Gris- 
com, it is pleasant to reflect how truly all good 
men are ‘one in Christ;’ and how narrow and 
frail are the differences that divide the children 
of light from each other. He was a consistent 
Quaker, and the author of this humble tribute to | 
his memory isa Presbyterian. Yet when our| 
‘hearts burned within us as we talked together’ on 
congenial topics, we unconsciously forgot every 
shadow of difference in our theological opinions, 
and melted into one. Noble old man! With 
sorrowful tenderness we lay our simple chaplet 
on thy tomb, and hope yet to meet thee again, 
within that purer realm where all the earthly 
raiments of sectarian hues shall be gently laid 
aside for the ‘ white raiment’ of the redeemed 
before the throne.” 

ies 


From the Country Gentleman. 


MORE ABOUT BIRDS. 


Your correspondent from New Hampshire, 
venturing to express satisfaction at my last article 
on “Crows and other Birds,” emboldens me to 
give your readers a few more remarks upon that 
interesting subject. 

At daybreak, I estimate that 400 songsters 
break forth into one grand jubilation of mingled 
song, on my 30 acres of fruit and pleasure 





grounds. Among these I note the cat bird, the 
thrush, the blue, black, and red birds, the bell 
martin, the dove, lark, and quail, the sparrow and 
humming bird, robin and Jay, the house porch 
and barn swallows, and many varieties of orioles, 
woodpeckers, sapsuckers, Kc. 

To-day, my mind running upon the use of 
birds, I took my position about 15 feet from the 
nest of an oriole, built in the top of a peach tree 
12 feet high, to observe their habits. The nest 
is formed of blades of blue grass, worked into a 
basket form on the limbs of the peach tree acting 
as braces. This variety has the female of a 
dusky bluish yellow—the male black headed, 
and blackish wings, with a brick-dust or robin 
redbreast color on the breast and sides. There 
are four young ones, well fledged, which every 
now and then stand upon the edges of the nest, 
and try their wings. I lay upon the greensward 
a long time, and observed the movements of the 
parents, with my watch in hand. They made a 
visit with food about every four minutes on an 


average, varying in time from two to six minutes. | 
They would light upon the black locust trees, | 


the vine, the grass, and other places, clinging at 
Umes to the most delicate and extreme points of 
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the leaves. I observed plainly green and brown 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, and smaller flies ; some- 
times one, and sometimes as many as six were 
plainly fed to the young ones, whose heads I 
could see above the nest. They would also carry 
back the refuse litter from the nest, dropping it 
50 yards or more off! which same thing I 
saw the brown thrush, which has a nest ina 
climbing rose about 40 yards off, also doing, they 
having also four young ones. 


INSECTS. 

2 birds making a visit every 4 minutes = 1 in 2. 

60 minutes divided by 2 = 30 visits in an hour. 

4 worms on an average= 120 worms to the hour. 

6 working hours = 720 a day. 

200 pairs on the grounds = 144,000 a day. 

200 pairs in 30 days = 4,420,000 a month. 

200 pairs in § months = 353,600,000. 

200 pairs old ones, do. by 2=707,200,000 in the season. 


| 400 crows, do. by 2 do. = 1,414,400, 000. 


400 do. eating 4 times, by,4 = 5,657,600,000. 
Crows and birds together = 6,384,800,000. 

Double the estimate of birds and crows, which I 

think fair on my farm, and we have 
6,364,800,000 X 4=25,459, 200,000. 

That is to say, twenty-five billions, four hundred 
and fifty-nine millions, and two hundred thousand 
caterpillars and other insects destroyed in one 
year! If these estimates seem large, we must 
remember that the circulation and respiration of 
birds are extremely rapid; and of course the 
consumption of food rapid in proportion. 

Here is no “sickly sentimentality,” but plain 
economical facts based upon observation. Shall 
we spare the crows and other birds a little corn 
and fruit; or shall we kill them, and revive the 
famines of the East and the ravages of other 
days? Shall we fire on them in the morning, 
or join in their universal jubilation ? 


Madison county, Ky. C. M. Cuay. 


~~<er— 
GRASSHOPPERS. 


The Grasshoppers embrace a numerous variety 
of different genera and species, all of which may 
be seen in their perfect condition at the begin- 
ning of autumn. At the same season, also, the 
females deposit their eggs, from fifty to one hun- 
dred each, some in holes in the ground, others 
fasten them with a glutinous substance upon dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves. From these eggs proceed, 
in the following spring, the young Grasshoppers, 
which exactly resemble the perfect insect, except 
in being destitute of wings; and these are not 
developed until toward the end of summer, when 
they commence their ravages among the various 
kinds of grasses and herbs. On account of their 
injury to vegetation in many countries, premiums 
are paid by the public authorities for their col- 
lection and destruction. For instance, in the 
year 1825 the city of Marseilles, in France, paid 
6,200 franes for collecting and destroying these 
noxious insects. But again, in many countries 
they form an article of diet, and the inhabitants 
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of some parts of Asia and Africa use them as 
food, cooking them by frying them in sweet oil, 
or by drying and then pulverizing them, after 
which they are made into bread. 

All the Grasshoppers, when taken, try to bite, 
and in so doing they discharge a brown juice 
from their mouth, which act probably gave rise 
to the idea that they were ruminant animals, like 
our cloven-hoofed beasts, who have more than 
one stomach. In some parts of France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Hungary, these insects are used 
as a remedy for warts, and, it is said, success- 
fully, the people applying them to the parts af- 
fected, and allowing them to bite their warts. It 
is not improbable that the remedy owes its suc- 
cesstul effect to the causticity of their saliva, 
which may act like the Lapis infernalis. 

The Carolina Grasshopper is a very common 
insect of this order, and is found in great num- 
bers in the months of August, September, and 
October, throughout the United States. So 
numerous are they, in fact, that one can not 
walk across a field or meadow without being an- 
noyed with them, as they unceremoniously fly in 
your face, or light on your arms, shoulders and 
head. This Grasshopper is about three inches 
long, and with expanded wings about one and a 
half inches broad. Its wing-covers are of a 
dusky brown color, and its wings black, with a 
yellow band on the margin. 

But there are also found in the United States 
a great number of many other species, which are 
generally distinguished from each other by the 
color of their wings. 

The largest and handsomest species of Grass- 
hoppers are found in South America, one of 
which I will incidentally mention, as it is com- 
monly found in private entomological collections. 
This is the Gri//us dux, an enormous insect, its 
wings, when expanded, measuring a foot, and its 
wing-covers beautifully colored red and blue, 
with black spots The wings themselves, when 
not expanded, are folded together like a fan, as 
is the case with all other species. 

But all Grasshoppers, whether handsome or 
not, are to be considered and classed as noxious 
insects. They devour every kind of vegetation, 
and were it not for Nature’s great law of com- 
pensation, so admirably carried out in our own 
highly-favored country, this land would long since 
have been laid waste by the ravages of these rapa- 
cious insects. * * * . - 

It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, and 
an evidence of the wisdom of that gracious rule 
of compensation, that our gardens, fields, mead- 
ows, and woods are peopled with snakes and 
other reptiles, which feed mostly upon these de- 
structive insects. When, therefore, we look 
with terror on the crawling serpents and the 
croaking frogs, and are tempted to wish their 
number less, it is because in their hideous forms 
we lose sight of their benevolent use; we for- 
get the inexorable decree that has fixed the 
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circle of dependence as the order of all created 
things; we forgot that all must die that others 
may live; we think not of the hosts of birds, 
‘such as Heron, Bittern, etc., who feed mostly 
| upon reptiles, and thereby render a superabund- 
‘ance of the latter impossible; we consider not 
that these very birds must yield themselves up 
'as food for man, and last of all, that man in his 
turn must die and also be devoured by insects. 
| And still more we forget, what the open page of 
|Nature clearly shows us, that the moment we 
| begin to live we also begin to die, and that even 
| while we live in all the pride of health we are 
ithe constant, daily food of the most despised 
insects. 

But the Grasshopper, though neither large 

|nor terrific in its appearance, has a curious and 
a wonderful history; perhaps more so than any 
other insect. It is the same insect whose mode 
lof life and whose ravages have excited the 
curiosity of naturalists as well as historians in 
all ages. It is armed with two pair of very 
strong jaws, by which it can both lacerate and 
grind its food, and although a single individual 
can effect but comparatively little injury, yet 
when the entire surface of a country is covered 
with myriads of them, and each one makes bare 
the spot on which it stands, the evil produced 
by them must be as immense as their numbers. 
So well do the Arabians know and feel their 
power, that one of their poets represents a 
Grasshopper saying to Mohammed, “ We are the 
army of the great God! we have power to con- 
sume the whole world and all that is in it!” 

Many ancient and modern authors have given 
accounts of the almost incredible injuries done 
to the human race by these creatures; but no 
one, I believe, has ever yet related that it has 
actually been necessary to send an army of 
30,000 soldiers against them, in order to prevent 
their ravages—a fact which happened under my 
own observation, and which I shall soon relate. 

The earliest records we have concerning the 
appearance of Grasshoppers on the earth is found 
in the Bible, where they are mentioned as one 
of the Plagues of Egypt. That country was 
then so covered with them that the surface of 
the ground could not be seen, and all the trees 
and herbs were destroyed by them. We find 
this account in the Second Book of Moses, chap- 
ter 10th. ‘“ And the Grasshoppers went up over 
all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts 
of Egypt: very grievous were they. . ;. . For 
they covered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened; and they did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees 
which the hail had left: and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of 
the field, through all the land of Egypt.” 

It will be noticed that I have substituted the 
word “ Grasshoppers” for the word “ Locusts,” as 
it occurs in our English version of the Bible ; but 
I have before shown that the latter word is in- 
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correct, a’ that the animal designated in Serip- 
ture 
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. the Runien empire was again alarm- 


was not similar to our locusts or cicada, but | ed by the appearance of an innumerable quantity 


was really identical with the Grasshopper of | of Grasshoppers, of which I had the pleasure 


which we are here speaking. 


| (if pleasure it may be called) of being an eye- 


as to Pliny, the inhabitants of Cire- | Wi tness. 


naica, in Africa, were particularly subject to the | 


ravages ef these rapacious insects, and on that | 
account were enjoined by law to destroy (rass- 
hoppe rs, in their three different conditions, three 
times during the year: 
they could be found, then their young, an¢ 
lastly the perfect insect. He states also that a 
similar law was enacted in Lemnos, by which 
every person was compelled to bring a certain 
measure of Grasshoppers to the magistrates an- 


nually. 


first their eggs, wherever | 


Bre 


‘In the year 591 an army of Grasshoppers of 
a size unusually large ravaged Italy, and being 
at last cast into the sea, from their stench arose 
a pestilence which carried off about a million of 
men and beasts. In the Venetian territory also, 
in 1478, more than thirty thousand persons are 
said to have perished in a famine occasioned by 
these terrific scourges. In 1650 a cloud of them 
was seen to enter Russia in three different places, 
from whence they passed over into Poland and 
Lithuania, and wherever they moved the air was 
darkened by their numbers. In some places 
they were observed lying dead, heaped a upon 
another to the de pth of four feet; in others they 


| between the Black and C aspian seas. 


} 


I left the city of ~~" in the beginning of 
the month of April, 1825, in order to visit the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, a the countries lying 
Passing 
through the well-cultivated States (called in 
Russia Governments) of Moscow, Orel, Resan, 
Charkow, Kiew and Woronesch, the whole popu- 
lation of these States expressed in a lamentable 
manner their fear of perishing by famine, on ac- 
count of the enormous quantity of the then 
wingless Grasshoppers which inundated the 
Desert Prairies between Kiew and Odessa, and 
between the Don and the Wolga towards 
Astrakhan and the Caucasus, and which in the 
following months of May and June would have 
full-grown wings, and would then fly in endless 
swarms toward the north in order to devour the 
luxuriant crops of the well-cultivated fields, 
meadows and orchards of those States. I was 
travelling in great haste, going about 14 versts, 
or eight English miles, per hour, night and day, 
(which was then considered great speed ), when 
s| | was suddenly checked in my speed in the des- 
lert prairie lands about fifty miles behind Kiew. 
| Here the ground, as far as the eye could reach, 





covered the surface of the ents like a black | was covered with wingless Grasshoppers, nearly 


cloth, the trees bent from their weight, and the | two inches long, and lying piled up one upon 


damage done by them exceeded all computation. | another to the height of two feet. Of course 
When the weather became hot they took wing | the carriage dragged heavily, as if drawn through 
and fell upon the corn, devouring both leaf and |a deep mould, which prevented the horses from 
ear,and that with such expedition that in three | trotting or even walking fast, and the revolving 


hours they would consume the whole field. After 
having eaten up the corn, they attacked the vines, 
the pulse, the willows, and at last the he ‘mp, not- 
withstanding its bitterness. In 1748 they were 
again observed in Europe, in Wallachia, Molda- 
via, Transylvania, Hungary, Poland and Ger- 
many, and, according to the observations made at 
that time in Vienna, the breadth of one of those 
swarms was forty miles, and their length so great 
as to occupy four hours in passing over the city. 
So great, ilso, was the dens sity of this cloud of 
Grasshoppers that it totally intercepted the solar 
light, so that when they flew low the air was so 
darkened that one person could not see another 
at the distance of twenty paces.’’* 

The account of a traveller, Mr. Barrow, of 
their ravages in the southern parts of Africa in 
1797, is still more striking. He says: “ An area 
of nearly two thousand square miles might be 
said to be lite rally covered by them. When ‘driven 
into the sea by a northwest wind, they formed, 
for fifty miles upon the shore, a bank three or 
four feet high, and when the wind was scutheast, 
their stench was so powerful as to be smelled at 
the distance of a hundred and fifty miles.” 

* See , 


‘Introduction to Entomology, by Kirby and 
Spence. 


London, 1818.’ 


wheels were constantly covered from two or three 
|inches with mashed Girasshoppe rs. This state of 
things continued through the government ot 
Ekatharinoslaw and C he srson to the Black Sea, 
a distance of about 400 miles. The sight of 
such an immense number of the most destrue- 
tive and rapacious insects justly occasioned a 
melancholy toreboding of famine and pestilence, 
in case they should inyade the cultivated and 
| populous countries of Russia and Poland; and 
| they certainly would have caused such a diseater 
had not active measures been taken to prevent 
it. It was in this instance that the Kmperor 
Alexander sent an army of thirty thousand 
soldiers to destroy an army of (irasshoppers. 
The soldiers forming a line of several hundred 
miles, and advancing toward the south, attacked 
them, not with sword and gun, but with more an- 
cient implements, with shovels. They collected 
them, as far as possible,in sacks and burned them 
Notwithstanding this, | found, on my arrival in 
the Crimea, in the middle of June, that numbers 
had escaped, acquired their wings, and had al- 
ready destroyed a great part of the vegetation. 
But the more majestic view of one of their 
flying swarms presented itself to me in Asia, in 
the island of Phanagoria, after having crossed 
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the Black Sea at Panticapacum, the modern city 
of Kertsch, on the Bosphorus. This island is the 
residence of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, who 
on that account are called in the Russian lan- 
guage 7'schernomorski, “ Black Sea Islanders.” 
Soon after my arrival in that country, and while 
continuing my travels, I saw before me, at a dis- 
tance of about five miles, near the city of Tut- 
marakan, several thick and solid columns, arising 
perpendicularly from the ground, like the smoke 
of a voleano, which, at the height of five hun- 
dred feet, assumed the form of heavy, dark 
clouds, which soon covered the whole sky, en- 
tirely intercepting all solar light. 

These apparent clouds were nothing but swarms 
of Grasshoppers, which in a short time descended 
to the ground with a shrill, whistling noise, cover- 
ing an immense area of land, which a few hours 
before was clothed with thick luxuriant grass, 
and in a few moments after was as barren as a 
turnpike. . 

This species of Grasshopper is over two inches 
long, and of a light brown color. On account of 
its wandering life, it was called by Linneus the 
migratory or wandering Grasshopper ((ryllus 
migratorius). "\his is the same insect as the one 
mentioned by Matthew in the 3d chapter, 4th 
verse, where he speaks of John, saying “his 
meat was locusts and wild honey,” and it is — 
now a common article of food among several 
Eastern nations, and particularly among the 
Arabians.—Jaeger’s North American Insects. 


——ii>--— 
WONDERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The difference of level between high and low 
water mark at Cairo is fifty feet. The width 
and depth of the river from Cairo and Memphis 
to New Orleans are not materially increased, yet 
immense additions are made to the quantity of 
water in the channel by large streams from both 
the eastern and western sidis of the Mississippi. 
The question naturally arises, what becomes of 
this vast added volume of water? It certainly 
never reaches New Orleans, and as certainly does 
not evaporate ; of course it is not confined to the 
channel of the river, for it would rise far above 
the entire region south of us. 

If a well is sunk anywhere in the Arkansas 
bottom, water is found as soon as the water-level 
of the Mississippi is reached. When the Mis- 
sissippi goes dewn the water sinks accordingly 
in the well. The owner of a saw-mill, some 
twenty miles from the Mississippi, in Arkansas, 
dug a well to supply the boiler of his engine, 
during the late flood. When the water receded, 
his well went down, till his hose would no longer 
reach the water, and finally his well was dry. 
He dug a ditch to an adjacent lake to let water 
into his well; the lake was drained, and the well 
was dry again, having literally drank ten acres 
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its banks to the highlands on the other side, 
rests on a porous substratum which absorbs the 
redundant waters, and thus prevents the degree 
of accumulation which would long since have 
swept New Orleans into the Gulf but for this 
provision of nature, to which alone her safety is 
attributable. 

In fact, if the alluvial bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi were like the shores of the Ohio, the vast 
plain from Cairo to New Orleans would to-day be 
part and parcel of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
whole valley a fresh water arm of the sea. 
Were the geological character of the valley dif- 
ferent, the construction of levees, confining the 
water of the Mississippi to its channel, would 
cause the rise in the river to become so great at 
the South that there could not be sufficient 
levees built. The current would be stronger 
and the accumulation of water greater as the 
levees are extended north of us. 

Such results were reasonably enough antici- 
pated, but the water, instead of breaking the 
levees, permeates the porous soil, and the over- 
flow is really beneath the surface of the swamps. 
Such, it seems to us, are the wise provisions of 
natural laws for the safety and ultimate reclama- 
tion of the rich country south of us. We be- 
lieve the levee system will be successful, and 
that the object of its adoption will be attained. 
The porousness of the material used in making 
them has caused most, if not all, of the crevasses. 
Men may deem it a superhuman task to wall in 
the Mississippi from Cairo to New Orleans, but 
our levees are the work of pigmies when con- 
trasted with the dykes of Holland. The flood- 
tide of the Mississippi is but a ripple on the 
surface of a glassy pool, compared with the 
ocean billows that dash against the artificial 
shores of Holland. The country to be reclaimed 
by our levees—all of which will not for fifty years 
cost the people as much as those of the Dutch 
when originally built—would make one hundred 
such kingdoms as that over which a Bonaparte 
once wielded the sceptre.— Memphis Avalanche. 


~~ 


We live not in our moments, or our years ; 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive ; 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present 
brin 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things ; 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 


¢ TRENCH. 


— +0 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 


of water in less than a week. The inference is,| bridge over which himself must pass ; for every 


that the whole valley of the Mississippi, from) man hath need to be forgiven.—Lord Herbert. 


From the Independent. 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s mountains, 
Across the charméd bay 


Whose blue waves keep with Capri’s silver fountains 


Perpetual holiday, 


A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 
His gold-bought masses given ; 
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And heard, with tender ear, the spirit sighing 
As from its prison cell, 

Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 
Of Jonah out of hell. 


Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 


His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran ; 


And Rome’s great altar smokes with gums to sweeten | The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 


A name that stinks to Heaven. 


And, while all Naples thrills with mute thanksgiving, 
The court of England’s queen 

For the dead monster so abhorred while living 
In mourning garb is seen. 


With a true sorrow God rebukes that feigning : 
By lone Edgbaston’s side 

Stands a great city in the sky’s sad raining, 
Bare-headed and wet-eyed ! 


Silent, for once, the restless hive of labor, 
Save the low funeral tread, 

Or voice of craftsman whispering to his neighbor 
The good deeds of the dead. 


For him no minster’s chant of the immortals 
Rose from the lips of sin ; 

No mitred priest swung back the heavenly portals 
To let the white soul in. 


But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 
And Ghettos of the poor. 


The pallid toiler, and the negro chattel, 
The vagrant of the street, 

The human dice wherewith in games of battle 
The lords of earth compete, 


Touched with a grief that needs no outward draping, 
All swelled the long lament,— 

Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 
His viewless monument ! 


For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor, 
In the long heretofore, 

A heart more loyal, warm and true and tender, 
Has England’s turf closed o’er. 


And, if there fell from out her grand old steeples 
No crash of brazen wail, 
The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and peo- 
ples 
Swept in on every gale. 


[t came from Holstein’s birchen-belted meadows, 
And from the tropic calms 

Of Indian islands in the sun-smit shadows 
Of Occidental palms ; 


From the locked roadsteads of the Bothnian peasants 
And harbors of the Finn, 

Where war’s worn victims saw his gentle presence 
Come sailing, Christ-like, in, 


To seek the lost, to build the old waste-places, 
To link the hostile shores 

Of severing seas, and sow with England’s daisies 
The moss of Finland’s moors! 


Thanks for the good man’s beautiful example, 
Who in the vilest saw 

Some sacred crypt or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God’s law; 


Shamed all the frauds of man. 


The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures, 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or weak- 
ness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him: but his zeal seemed nour- 
ished 
By failure and by fall ; 
Still a large faith in human kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests: his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 


Where the dews glisten and the song-birds warble, 
His dust to dust is laid, 

In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 


The forges glow ; the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky veil, 

Hard by, the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above— 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love! 


—_——P oe 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENcE.—Liverpool dates to the 21st 
ult. have been received. A conference of representa- 
tives of Austria, France and Sardinia, to decide 


finally on the basis of peace, was expected to meet 
at Zurich, in Switzerland, about the first of this 
month. No Co of the great Powers was to be 
called to ratify the treaty, the French and Austrian 
Emperors having agreed to settle the difficulties 
without the intervention of neutral Powers. It was 
said that both Emperors were convinced that the 
basis of peace agreed upon between them was, in 
many respects, impracticable. Those terms are offi- 
cially announced in an Austrian journal as follows : 
Austria and France will support the formation of the 
Italian Confederation. Lombardy, as far the line of 
the Mincio, is given up to France, while Mantua and 
Peschiera, with the wuole of Venetia, remain as Aus- 
trian possessions. The former rulers of Tuscany and 
Modena are to return to their States, and a general 
amnesty is to be granted. A proclamation of the 
French Emperor to his army says that peace was 
concluded, ‘because the contest was about to as- 
sume proportions no longer in keeping with the in- 
terests that France had in this formidable war;"’ 
while the Emperor of Austria, in a similar document, 
states that ‘‘he yielded to the unfavorable political 
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situation in which he was placed, because his natural , questing the House of Lords to appoint a committ 
allies did not, as was expected, come to his assist-| to inquire into the present state of the slave trad’ 





ance.”’ as the traffic in Coolies and Africans is degenerating 
Although the fact of peace itself appears to Wave | into a positive slave trade. 
been received with satisfaction, much discontent Spain.—A project for a ship canal to connect the 


with the terms was manifested, especially in Italy. | Atlantic with the Mediterranean, has been sanction- 
The general feeling appeared to be that the professed | ed by the government, but its construction is not 
object of the war had not been attained, that the| very probable. The proposed canal will be 285 miles 
promises made by the Emperor of France had not} long, 340 feet wide and 30 feet deep, commencing at 
been fulfilled, and that the interests of his allies and of | Bilboa, and passing through the Cantabrian moun- 
the people of Italy had been sacrificed. Count Cavour, | tains and along the valley of the Ebro. !t would save 
the Sardinian Prime Minister, and his whole Cabi- | about 1,000 miles of sea voyaging. 
net, had resigned, on account, as was supposed, a Cuina.—Accounts from Hong Kong to 5th month 
dissatisfaction with the terms of peace. A new| 13th, state that the British and American Ministers 
Ministry had been formed, with Gen. Marmora at its| were about to make the attempt to ascend the Pei 
head. The Provisional Government of Tuscany had | Ho river, and visit Pekin, as provided for by the re- 
issued a proclamation, describing the bases of peace | cent treaties; but it was doubted whether they would 
as betraying the hopes of the Tuscan government, | be permitted to doso without opposition. The Ameri- 
and as not the sentiments of the people, and declaring | can Minister, it was said, would take with him a 
that Tuscany will not be replaced under the yoke | naval force of 1500 men. 
and influence of Austria. Modena and Parma were | Inp1A.—The French had been defeated in an attack 
said to be in a state of revolt, and some of the towns | on Hue, the capital of Cochin China, but were confi- 
in the Roman States had sent a deputation to confer | dent of final success, and of taking permanent pos 
with Garibaldi. It was considered doubtful whether | session of the country. A persecution of missionaries 
the latter would lay down his arms. The Pope was | is said to have been carried on there for thirty years, 
reported to have sent an autograph letter to the | arising rather from jealousy of European inte rference 
French Emperor, announcing his determination to | than from hostility to C hristi: unity. 
demand an armed intervention by the Catholic} A report on railways in British India, recently laid 
Powers. | before Parliament, states that 12,000 miles of railroad 
The Swiss Federal Council had issued an order to} are projected or in course of construction, the cost of 
disband the troops called out during the war, and | | Which is estimated at £72,000,000, but will probably 
had resolved to propose severe measures to prevent | exceed that sum by at least 50 per cent. 
the enrolment of the Swiss for foreign military ser- Sours America.—The revolution in Peru has been 
vice. The Prussian troops which were on the march | suppressed, and an amnesty granted. War between 
had been ordered to halt at the places where they | Peru and Equador has been determined on. 
might be. The armies of some of the German Nicaracua.—M. Belly has made a contract for the 
States were said to be in a discontented condition, | opening of a transit route, to last for six years, the 
and fears were entertained for the internal tranquil-| time fixed for the completion of a canal, and to « 
lity of those States when they should learn that into effect within 4 year. The contract requires cov- 
their services were not required in actual warfare. | firmation by Costa Kica. 
The large levies for the Austrian army, in the agri-| Mexico.—Miramon has changed his cabinet, and 
cultural provinces of the empire, had caused a de-| promised an entire change of policy, proposing a 
ficiency of laborers to secure the harvest, though it | general amnesty for politival offences, liberty of the 
promised to be the richest for some years. | press, and an attempt to come to an amicable under- 
The King of Sardinia had issued a proclamation to! standing with the Liberals. His new course excites 
the people of Lombardy, announcing their annexa-' the hostility of the Church party, who now favo 
tion to Sardinia, and his intention to ameliorate their Gen. Marquez. 
political condition. He had entered Milan amid the Domestic.—The Kansas Constitutional Convention 
plaudits of the population. A decree had been is- | adjourned on the 29th ult. A State Constitution was 
sued by the Sardinian Governor of Lombardy, abol-| adopted by a vote of 34 to 13, all the Democratic 
ishing the old Austrian laws which made a difference members voting against and refusing to sign it. This 
between the inhabitants because of their religious Constitution is said to be anti-slavery, but does not 
opinions, and making citizens of all religions profes-' allow colored people the right of suffrage. Topeka 
sions equal before the law. | was selected as the temporary capital. ‘I he western 
The death of the Queen of Portugal was an- boundary is fixed at 23° W. from Washington, and 
nounced. ‘hence does not include the gold region. Women 
Great Brrraty.—The House of Commona, by a are to have the same control of school matters as 
vote of 263 to 193, had passed to second reading a’ men, and in all school elections and the exercise of 
bill abolishing church rates. The government, it was the duties of school officers, no distinction is to be 
stated, does not intend to renew the licenses by ween them. 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company hold their North | appears to be too much reason to believe 
American territories. The annual budget of the that African slave trade has been actually re 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed a deficiency of opené@to some extent, in the South, and that vigor 
actual and estimated receipts, as compared with ex- ous efforts will be made toremove the legal obstacles 
penditures, of about five millions sterling. He pro- to the traffic which now exist. The Washington 
posed to increase the income tax and the duties on Star, a short tin since, denied, upon official au- 
malt, spirits and tea. | thority, that the trade was carried on ; but repeated 
A telegraph cable between England and Denmark | statements, from different quarters, show that Afri- 
had been successfully laid. The Mediterranean com- cans, newly brought in, are to be met with in some 
pany had ordered a cable to connect Malta and of the most southern States. Some members of 
Sicily, which is expected to be laid next autumn, Congress are understood to have pledged themselves 
and the English government had determined to lay a to endeavor to procure the repeal of all laws against 
cable direct to Gibraltar, and thence to Malta. the trade, while others, it is thought, will endeavor 
An anti-slavery meeting, presided over by Lord to substitute other penalties for that of death, with 
Brougham, had been held in London, at which an a view to make the law more effective by greater cet 
address to the of Newcastle was agreed to, re-' tainty of enforcement. 
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